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Memorabilia 





[N the Durham University Journal for 

December 1947 is an article by A. 
Lytton Sells on Englishmen in Padua from 
Chaucer to Shelley. It is a translated and 
a slightly adapted version of a lecture in 
Italian originally given on 25 November, 
1946, before the Rector, teaching staff and 
students of the University of Padua, at a 
time when Professor Lytton Sells was 
attached to that ancient institution under 
the auspices of the British Council. The 
general terms of the title—it is the town of 
Padua that Professor Lytton Sells is discuss- 
ing and not the University itself—permit 
him to include a number of names which 
otherwise must have been excluded, among 
them, of course, those representing his 
termini a quo and ad quem. 

Many Englishmen have loved the low 
sweeps and the fertile vine-clad valleys of 
the Euganean hills, among whose folds Livy 
was born and Plutarch died. We are first 
treated here to a supposed visit by Chaucer 
early in 1373 to the “ worthy clerk,” in his 
fine old house in Arqua Petrarca, still 
standing to-day, although, so the custodian 
told me, the lower rooms were used by the 
Germans as a gas-chamber for checking 
respirators. Famous names then tread upon 
each other’s heels, some of them, such as 
John Colet, Linacre, Tunstal, Sir John 
Cheke, William Harvey, Sir Thomas 
Browne, John Evelyn, etc., representing 
serious studies pursued in the University, 
and others, such as John Lydgate, Sir Philip 
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Sidney, Joseph Addison and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu coming for reasons less 
directly acedemic. Even the possibility of a 
visit by Shakespeare in the years 1593-4 is 
considered, although Professor Sells is per- 
haps wise not to press his point too far. 
Finally, we come to the passage of Shelley 
and Claire Clairmont through the town on 
22 August, 1818, en route for their visit to 
Byron at the Pallazzo Mocenigo in Venice. 

One is immediately tempted to compare 
this essay with a not dissimilar one by R. J. 
Mitchell entitled “English Students at 
Ferrara in the XVth century,” which ap- 
peared just over ten years ago in “ Italian 
Studies,” Vol. I, No. 2. Mitchell’s approach 
was the more scholarly for it was condi- 
tioned by its more specific title, by being 
intended from the start for publication in a 
learned journal and by a comparative dearth 
of material. These pages on Padua must be 
considered as a reported lecture, and a most 
successful lecture at that, according to those 
who heard it. For all that, there are certain 
additional authorities which might well have 
been quoted, the “De Natione Anglica et 
Scotia iuristarum universitatis Patavinae, 
1222-1737” of I. A. Andrich, for example, 
or the “ Acta graduum academicorum Gym- 


nasii Patavini ab anno MCCCCVI ad 
annum MCCCCL” of C. Zonta and I. 
Brotto. 


, How to Take, Keep and Use Notes,’ by 

J. Edwin Holmstrom (Aslib Pam- 
phlets No. 1. 2s.), formulates a practical 
system of storing and classifying notes, 
cuttings, etc., which will be of interest and 
use to all who, whether for pleasure or some 
more serious purpose, collect material from 
miscellaneous sources. Since the value of 
such material depends wholly upon imme- 
diate accessibility, Mr. Holmstrom’s pam- 
phlet should help to save many hours of 
unproductive searching and the exasperated 
jettisoning of collections which have fallen 
into disorder. 


Some books may be read by deputy, 
Bacon says. Mercifully, ‘The Order of 
Release’ (which tells the long-hidden truth 
about Ruskin’s marriage) may be. Every 
lover of Ruskin will know that he ought to 
face the painful truth. He need do no more 
than read Mr. V. S. Pritchett’s masterly 
article in The New Statesman of 24 January. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE MEDIEVAL ARCHIVES OF 
WALLINGFORD 


THE municipal archives of Wallingford 

seem, unfortunately, to have escaped 
the notice of White Kennett; for though 
Lyson’s Berkshire cites a thirteenth-century 
record, printed in Parochial Antiquities, 
concerning the privileges of the burghers’ 
the reference, i. 365, shows that Kennett was 
quoting Selden whose original was no doubt 
among the documents in the Tower rather 
than in the collection of municipal records 
preserved at Wallingford. 

When Napier was compiling his Historical 
Notices of Swyncombe and Ewelme in the 
middle of the last century he examined the 
municipal archives in the keeping of the 
Town Clerk of Wallingford, John Kerby 
Hedges, and printed extracts from some of 
the later records, the Old Ledger, dating 
from 1507, and the Statute Book, but made 
no use of the earlier parchment rolls which 
did not bear on the history of the parishes 
with which his book was concerned. In 
1876 these were examined by T. H. Riley, 
as Inspector of Corporation Records under 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and 
an account of them, with translated extracts, 
was published in the Sixth Report of that 
Commission, 1877, pp. 572-595. It begins 
by remarking that “ There are probably but 
few Corporations in England possessed of 
Archives of greater antiquity than the once 
almost regal borough of Wallingford.” 

The contemporary Town Clerk and 
keeper of the muniments was Charles 
Hedges, whose predecessor, John Kirby 
Hedges, published a History of Wallingford 
in 1881 which drew largely on Riley’s 
Report without contributing additional in- 
formation on the character and contents of 
the medieval documents of the municipality: 
subsequent inspection suggests that this 


*Quod nullus de natione istius burgi pro 
quocunque facto quod fecerit debet suspendi, imo 
secundum consuetudinem istius burgi debet oculis 
et testiculis privari . . . per cartam D. Regis quam 


eis fecit per quam eis concessit omnes libertates 
quas civitas Winton habet. 
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deficiency was both 
important. 


On June 15th, 1910, a party of twenty 
members of the Oxfordshire Archaeological 
Society visited Wallingford under the 
guidance of the late W. D. Macray,? when 
the Town Clerk, Mr. Francis Edward 
Hedges, laid out the archives for their 
inspection on tables in the Town Hall. Dr, 
H. E. Salter, who was one of the party, 
recalls in a recent letter that so far as he 
could judge they were all as described in 
the Report of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission. He was specially interested in a 
collection of sixty or seventy private 
charters relating to houses in Wallingford, 
written in hands of about 1250 and in 
excellent condition. He had known of them 
from extracts printed in the Commission's 
Report. Some twenty years afterwards, 
wishing to examine these records again, Dr. 
Salter visited Mr. Francis Reade Hedges, 
then Town Clerk, and was told that the rolls 
could not be found and that Miss McKisack 
of Somerville College, Oxford, had also 
made a vain attempt to get them produced 
for her inspection. They were certainly not 
then among the Corporation muniments, 
but no explanation of their absence could 
be given. Convinced that they would never 
be seen again Dr. Salter stated in his Ford 
Lectures, published as Medieval Oxford in 
1936, p. 40, that Wallingford had “ somehow 
lost all their old records in the last few 
years.” 


Mr. Anthony Tompkinson, M.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford, of the Department of 
History in Manchester University, suggested 
to the present writer that an attempt should 
be made to trace the fate of the collection, 
and on December 30th last year we visited 
Wallingford and were told by the Town 
Clerk, Mr. V. G. E. May, that the medieval 
muniment chest in his keeping contained no 
ancient documents but that he had been 
informed that his predecessor, Mr. Francis 
Reade Hedges, was still in possession of 
some old records relating to the Corporation. 

On our inquiring at the office of Messrs. 
Hedges and Son, a member of the staff most 
obligingly offered to make an examination 
of the contents of the safe and the strong- 
room, with the result that we found in 4 
safe the Old Ledger and the Statute Book, 


considerable and 


*Report 1910, printed 1911. 
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with later volumes of Corporation Records, 
mainly of the eighteenth century, and in the 
strong-room a large tin box which was 
found to be full of parchment rolls, mostly 
of the reigns of Henry III and the first three 
Edwards. They were wrapped up in local 
newspapers dated 1878, the year of Riley’s 
death, one packet being endorsed in pencil, 
“Returned by Mr. Riley”; and even from 
our necessarily brief inspection it was 
evident that most of them corresponded 
with those described in Riley’s Report. A 
tally of aspen wood recording a payment 
made by the Purveyor of the Earl of 
Chester, afterwards Edward III, and two 
deeds by which Simon de Montfort granted 
houses in Wallingford to the local Hospital 
of St. John, specially interested us. 

We notified the Town Clerk of our dis- 
covery and he has since informed us that 
the whole collection has now been trans- 
ferred to the Municipal Offices after 
remaining in the safe keeping of the Hedges 
family for more than a century. A report 
on them is in preparation for presentation 
to the Corporation and there is hope that 
they may be willing to approve the sugges- 
tion that the archives so recovered may be 
safeguarded from future risk by being 
offered on loan to the Bodleian Library, 
where it will be possible to check them by 
Riley’s account so as to discover if all the 
items there recorded are still extant and if 
any unrecorded are included. Meanwhile, 
as the Town Clerk points out, “the Cor- 
poration will be pleased to permit any 
qualified and interested persons to have 
access to them” in the municipal offices. 

Mr. Tompkinson, who lectures on muni- 
cipal records of the Middle Ages, plans to 
begin transcribing the documents during his 
next vacation. All students of local and 
municipal history will share Dr. Salter’s 
hope that when better times come it may be 
possible for the Oxford Historical Society 
to include among their publications a 
volume of transcripts with photostats of 
these interesting records. The pity is that 
Oxford itself should have been so much less 
fortunate in the custodians of its ancient 
muniments, most of which are known only 
from transcripts made by Brian Twyne in 
the early seventeenth century. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
Littlemore, Oxford. 
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FAIR ROSAMOND IN LITERATURE 


(THE story of Henry the Second’s love for 

the beautiful Rosamond Clifford and 
the jealousy of Queen Eleanor, is one which 
has been an attractive subject for writers for 
more than three hundred and fifty years. It 
is a human story which has been added to 
in various ways with the passing of time. 
Although the historical evidence concerning 
the life and death of Rosamond is so slight 
as to be almost non-existent when reduced 
to its elements, the belief that Eleanor gave 
her the choice of death either by a dagger 
or by a poisoned cup was, and still is, 
accepted as a popular legend. Mr. Virgil B. 
Heltzel has collected and analysed the 
accounts of the story’ as they appear in 
poetry, chapbook, novel and the drama 
from 1592 to 1938, and he shows not only 
how one author has drawn on the plots of 
earlier writers, but how certain traditional 
roles are played by an incredible variety of 
people with different motives. Thomas 
Miller was the first novelist to introduce 
Thomas a Becket in a capacity other than 
as the central figure in the struggle between 
church and state. E. O. Browne, in 1932, 
made this extravagant invention a historical 
probability by assigning a very minor part 
to Becket and not involving him in the love- 
affair. The roles in which Becket appears 
are particularly interesting: from being a 
villain in active support of the queen’s 
schemes against Rosamond in Ireland’s 
play of 1799, we find him portrayed both 
by Miller and Tennyson as the protector of 
Henry’s mistress. The dramatist had con- 
cerned himself with the possibilities offered 
by the tradition of Fair Rosamond long 
before it received,serious attention from the 
novelist; it was Swinburne (in ‘ The Queen 
Mother, and Rosamond’: two plays, 1861) 
who isolated the love affair from the his- 
torical events with which it had become 
interwoven, and he lessens the difficulties in 
reaching the bower set in the labyrinth at 
Woodstock to which earlier writers had 
attached so much importance. In_ this 
respect, Swinburne followed Mary Russell 
Mitford when she truly said that “in an 
age so remote, and with a subject, to say the 
least of it, apocryphal, a strict adherence to 
the old tradition will hardly be demanded.” 


“Fair Rosamond’ (Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, No. 16. $3.00). 
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The author of this study of the development 
of a literary theme has obviously done a 
great deal of careful research and produced 
a useful reference book. Although one 
feels that every avenue has been explored, 
the inclusion of Lord Lytton’s short ballad 
emphasizing the distress of Lord Clifford 
when he realizes that none other than the 
king is his daughter’s lover, would have 
made the collection even more complete. 


F. W. S. 


SHAKESPEARE, OXFORD, AND AN 
OXFORD INN 


HERE are now not many spots in 

England, apart from landscape view- 
points, where a man may say with reason- 
able conviction: ‘Shakespeare stood here 
and saw this.’ Most of them are in Oxford. 
One is the Painted Room at No. 3 Corn- 
market; another is the timbered archway of 
the Golden Cross with the courtyard on 
which it opened.” That is the last para- 
graph of Mr. Greening Lamborn’s booklet: 
‘The Golden Cross and its Guests.’ 
(Blackwell, Oxford, 2s. 6d.). Mr. LAMBORN 
knows and tells us all that can be known of 
what may be the oldest English inn, but he 
is at least as much concerned to bring out 
Shakespeare’s relations, conjecturable and 
certain, with the inn and with Oxford 
generally. 

At first one says, “‘ This is conjecture,” but 
at last one says, “ He speaks with reasonable 
conviction.” The conjecture is that Shake- 
speare may have acted with “the Lord 
Strange’s Men” at Oxford in 1590 and 1591, 
and that the performance may have been in 
the courtyard of the Golden Cross (of which 
there is a delightful reproduction from a 
wash drawing of 1824). The certainty is 
that Shakespeare was intimate with the 
Davenant family, vintners, of the Crown 
Inn, contiguous to the back premises of the 
Golden Cross. He stood godfather to 
Robert Davenant’s son William (afterwards 
Sir William). We may believe Aubrey when 
he says that Shakespeare “ did commonly in 
his [annual] journey to Warwickshire lie at 
this house,” the Crown Inn. We ought not, 
as Mr. LAMBORN shows, to believe the gossip 
Aubrey repeats that Sir William Davenant 
was Shakespeare’s son. What is not con- 
jecture, nor only reasonable conviction, is 


“ 
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that the Golden Cross existed as an inn 
from shortly after 1193, that its successive 
owners can all be traced, that it is mentioned 
in connection with this and that historical 
event, that among its distinguished visitors 
were two princes of Saxe-Gotha in 1693; an 
undergraduate who became Parson Wood- 
forde, in 1760; and Miss Ruth Draper who 
(whatever Shakespeare may have done) did 
give a spontaneous and unrehearsed recital 
in the courtyard, in 1933. 

No lover of Oxford will be able to resist 
Mr. LAMBORN’S instructed enthusiasm for 
all that remains of historical Oxford, and 


one who had the great privilege of living in 


Oxford all through the late war cannot but 
regret that he had not Mr. LAMBORN as a 
guide, either personally or in this little book. 
He saw with loving eyes all that he did see, 
but how much more Mr. LAMBORN could 
have shown him! 

D.Q. 


LUCY, COUNTESS OF BEDFORD AS A 
COLLECTOR OF PAINTINGS 


(THE newly published volume of The 

Poems and Prose Works of Ben 
Jonson contains reproductions of portraits 
of Lucy, Countess of Bedford, and her 
friend William Herbert, third Earl of 
Pembroke. In it, the editors declare that the 
painters are unknown, although they feel 
sufficiently confident to assert that the 
portrait of the Earl of Pembroke is “ by an 
artist of the school of Mytens.”* 

Mytens was in England during the 1620's 
and is generally supposed to have left in 
about 1630. Horace Walpole suggested that 
Mytens succeeded Van Somer on the latter’s 
death on 5 January 1621.* During these 
nine years he made his name, and towards 
the end of his stay was official Court painter. 
A hitherto unpublished letter of the Coun- 
tess of Bedford shows that Mytens was 
making his name in England as early as the 
end of 1621, for, writing to the Earl of 
Pembroke (the Lord Chamberlain), she says: 

“T will shortly send you over a picture of 
my Lo. Chamberlaine donne by Mittens weh if 


to much desier to do well make him not falle 
short of his late workes, I dare say may boldly 


‘Poems and Prose Works of Ben Jonson, Oxford 
(1947) p. x. 


*Anecdotes of Painting in England: H. Walpole 
vol ii. p. 8. 
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apear amongst the better sorte of Michel John- 
ston’s. But sertainly then you Shall not see 
somthing of his hand for the credit of my iudge- 
ment in painting. if he faile in what is destined to 
you, I will send you som other good peece of his, 
wheather you care for the person or noe. & if 
ever I be so happie as to see you hear, entertain 
you with the sight of such a colection, as will 
awnser for the Italian spirits that no Dutchman 
must ever hope to aprove them; no more then 
any of any nacion to surpas in thankefullnes & 
respect to you. 
Yor Lops most assured freind & servant 
Bedford. 
Harington house this Sth of November 1621.° 


It is almost certain that this letter was 
written to Sir Dudley Carleton, Ambassador 
at the Hague.* He had been resident at the 
Hague for many years, which gave him 
ample opportunity to study the Dutch 
masters.” In a small way he was a patron 
of artists, while the Countess of Bedford 
was becoming well known as collector. In 
1618 she had attempted to forestall her most 
serious rival, the Earl of Arundel, in the 
purchase of some paintings by Holbein. She 
wrote most anxiously about them to her 
friend Jane, Lady Cornwallis, describing 
herself as ““a very diligent gatherer of all 
Ican gett of Holben’s or any other excellent 
master’s hand” and reiterating that she 
“had rather have them than juels.”® For 
the Countess was not interested in collecting 
family portraits per se, but prided herself 
on “the credit of her judgement in paint- 
ing.”’ She valued portraits of artistic merit 
(“wheather you care for the person or 
noe”). Her tastes were shared by the Earl 
of Arundel, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
King Charles. In fact the enthusiasm for 
collecting seems to have been spreading 
among the noble families of the time, for 
Lord Lumley’s collection, catalogued in 
1590, includes pictures by Holbein, Raphael 
and Durer. 


*Public Record Office: Dutch State Papers 
103/213. The letter is not addressed or endorsed. 

‘He first went to the Hague in 1616. See 
Article in D.N.B. by Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
(The letters of the Countess of Bedford in the 
P.R.O. are always signed in this friendly and 
itimate manner. Other ambassadors, such as Sir 
Henry Wotton and Sir Thomas Roe, though not 
peers, were addressed by their correspondents as 
“your Lordship.’’) 

‘eg. In 1620 Rubens, Carleton’s friend and 
correspondent, dedicated to him an engraving of 
one of his pictures. 

‘Private Correspondence of Jane, Lady Corn- 
wallis : ed. Lord Braythorne p. 49. 

P.R.O. Dutch State Papers 103/213. 


It is a pity that no details of the Countess 
of Bedford’s collection are known, for it 
appears to have been dispersed at her death 
in 1627. Yet from the evidence now avail- 
able she deserves recognition as a member 
of a steadily growing group of connoisseurs 
and critics of art. 

P. THOMSON. 


NELL GWYN AS AN ANGEL 


@TAGE historians and the biographers of 

Nell Gwyn have overlooked one rdle 
which can be assigned to her on the evidence 
of Pepys: that of Angelo in a revival of 
Massinger and Dekker’s The Virgin Marty? 
in May, 1668. 

Although at an earlier revival on 
16 February, 1661, Pepys had found the 
tragedy “a good but too sober a play for 
the company,” records of later performances 
indicate that it became a stock play at the 
King’s Theatre. When Pepys saw it a 
second time on 27 February, 1668, his 
opinion was slightly changed: “it is mighty 
pleasant; not that the play is worth much, 
but it is finely acted by Becke Marshall [as 
Dorothea].” He was, moreover, vastly 
pleased by “the wind-musique when the 
angel comes down, which is so sweet that it 
ravished me.” The play was kept on the 
boards for at least four performances: 
27-29 February, and Monday, 2 March, 
when Pepys saw it again. 

The Virgin Martyr was revived again in 
May, 1668. On the 6th (probably the first 
performance) Pepys went to see it, not only 
to hear the music he liked so well, but to 
meet Mrs. Knepp, the actress, upon whose 
person he had designs, and who evidently 
had a minor part in the play. On the 7th 
Pepys went to the Duke’s Theatre to see 
Davenant’s The Man’s the Master; 

Thence called Knepp from the King’s house, 
where going in for her, the play being done, I did 
see Beck Marshall come dressed, off of the stage, 
and looks mighty fine, and pretty, and noble; and 
also Nell, in her boy’s clothes, mighty pretty. 

That Pepys does not name the play which 
had ended just as he came back stage, that 
he expected to find Mrs. Knepp there again 
(there were many stock plays in which she 
had no réle), and that he had gone that day 
to the other theatre to see a play which he 
had recently seen twice and had found to 
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be “sorry, poor stuffe "—all argue that the 
play at the King’s Theatre on the 7th was a 
re-performance of The Virgin Martyr. 

More important evidence is Pepys’ de- 
scription of his rencounter back stage. The 
Virgin Martyr ends with a grand scene in 
which four Christian victims of the Roman 
persecution are reincarnated upon the stage, 
led by the martyred Dorothea “in a white 
robe, a crown upon her head.” The heavenly 
visitors are shepherded by Angelo, an angel 
who has been masquerading as Dorothea’s 
page-boy. At the end of the scene, Angelo 
leads “ Dorothea, &c” off the stage. Evi- 
dently Pepys arrived back stage just in time 
to catch Beck Marshal “dressed” (i.e. in 
costume) and holding her fixed look of 
“noble” martyrdom, and Nell Gwyn “in 
her boy’s clothes ” looking “ mighty pretty ” 
and properly angelic. Significantly, Pepys 
was shocked by the contrast between the 
appearance of the two actresses and their 
behaviour as soon as they were off the stage: 

But, Lord! their confidence! and how many 

men do hover about them as soon as they come 
off the stage, and how confident [i.e., impudent] 
they are in their talk. 
If Nell had merely been playing a boy’s 
part, these exclamations are difficult to 
understand. They are comprehensible, 
however, if we recall that Pepys was familiar 
with the réle of the good angel who had 
masqueraded as a page-boy in a play which 
ended on a note of high solemnity. 

That Nell, famous as a comic actress, 
should play the réle of an angel is easily 
explained. No doubt the part of Angelo 
was originally (on the Jacobean stage) 
played by a boy; throughout are many 
references to Angelo’s small size and sweet 
looks. But boys (except as singers) were 
rare on the Restoration stage, and “ Little 
Nelly” was pretty, smaller than average, 
and adept at male impersonation. As a 
salaried actress she was, of course, often 
used in serious parts, sometimes to 
Mr. Pepys’ disgust. 

That Nell Gwyn appeared in a play at the 
King’s Theatre on 7 May, 1668, is beyond 
dispute. Of all the plays known to have 
been produced there up to the date in ques- 
tion, only The Virgin Martyr fits the com- 
bination of circumstances as given by Pepys. 


J. HAROLD WILSON. 
Ohio State University. 
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DEFOE’S 
‘SOME REPLY TO MR. HODGES 
AND SOME OTHER AUTHORS’ 


LATE in October, 1706,’ during the early 
stages of the debate on the Union in the 
Parliament of Scotland, James Hodges, a 
Scotsman, who had been previously re- 
warded by his native Parliament for certain 
patriotic writings,” published a provocative 
attack® on the proposed “ incorporate 
Union.” In this pamphlet Hodges con- 
tended, among other things, that Scotland 
could ill afford to unite with England, “a 
fastidious, wicked, and abominable nation”; 
that in such a Union, Scotland would have 
no share in England’s colonial trade; that 
the Parliamentary representatives of 
England would be unsympathetic, if not 
hostile to the Presbyterian establishment in 
Scotland; that the Scottish members of the 
projected Parliament of Britain would be 
compelled to take the sacrament of the 
Church of England before being admitted 
to sit in the House. Defoe refers to 
Hodges’ Essay Upon the Union as “a large 
book” in which “he sets down two and 
thirty interfering interests which he pretends 
it is impossible to reconcile.”* The work 
was so well received throughout Scotland’ 
that when Parliament assembled at Edin- 
burgh on Monday, 4 November, to com- 
mence debate on the First Article of Union 
the Essay became the focal point of debate 
for the day’s session. Defoe later stated 
that the Essay was industriously spread over 
all the Kingdom in a few days, .. . that it 
was handed about among the poor people 
to stir them up... and it had all the success 
the wickedest creatures could wish for.” 
Defoe was not long in answering An 
Essay Upon the Union. It is certain that 
his reply, A Fourth Essay at Removing 
National Prejudices: with some Reply to 


ee BS Defoe, History of the Union (London, 
p 

"James - a —— of England and 
Scotland (London, 1896), 

‘Essay upon the pend Yl that the sub- 
jects of both nations have been by the Union of the 
two crowns, vasily intitled to all manner of privi- 
leges, which the ensuing treaty can give them. 
Edinb. repr. 1706. 

‘Defoe, op. cit., p. 223. 

STbid. 

‘Ibid., p. 332. 

"Ibid., Pp. 223. 
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Mr. H(o)dges and Some other Authors, was 
ublished sometime between 4 November* 
and 14 November, 1706; for in a letter dated 
“1706 November 14, Edin.,” the Earl of 
Mar wrote to Sir David Nairne: 

I have sent you Defoe’s 4th essay. He is still 
here. I’m not acquainted with him, but he really 
takes a great interest in this affair.’ 

It will be observed that in A Fourth Essay 
at Removing National Prejudices, Defoe 
answered only a few of the “two and 
thirty” objections which Hodges had made 
against the Union. Ina word, Defoe limited 
his rebuttal to what he considered the 
“absurdities, falsities and contradictions ” 
in Hodges’ Essay which had stirred up the 
poor people against the Union. Whatever 
weight one may attach to Defoe’s reply, 
viewed from the standpoint of journalistic 
technique the treatment in this instance is 
adequate. But one cannot say the same of 
his treatment of the “‘ Some other Authors ”; 
for in the main, they are passed over. That 
Defoe regarded this cursory treatment of 
these authors as adequate is to be doubted; 
for he knew that a few of them had pre- 
sented objections against the Union which 
weighed more heavily with thoughtful Scots- 
men than the impassioned attack of Hodges. 

A pamphlet of one of these authors which 
Defoe must have regarded as a dangerous 
threat to the Union was A Short View of 
our Present Trade and Taxes Compared 
With What These Taxes May Amount To 
After the Union, etc. (1706),’° ascribed to 
William Black presumably by Robert 
Wodrow."' In this pamphlet Black con- 
tended that under the plan for Scottish trade 
and taxes as proposed by the advocates of 
Union, Scotland stood to lose more than she 
could ever hope to gain; and further that 
“if we enter in an Union, our trade should 
be under our own regulations.” Black was 
a difficult antagonist; for unlike the more 
violent opponents of Union, he was not 


‘Ibid., p. 332. 
_ "MSS. of the Earl of Mar and Kellie. 
indebted to T. M. Newton for this note.) 

“A short view of our present trade and taxes 
compared with what these taxes may amount to 
after the Union, even though our trade should not 
augment one sixpence. With some reasons why 
(if we enter in on Union) our trade should be 
under our own regulations. (1706.) 

; my note, Wodrow’s List 
Pamphlets’ on the Union, 
XXVIII, 1930, pp. 99-100. 


(I am 


of Defoe’s 
Modern Philology, 
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entirely averse to a Union if England would 
make certain economic concessions which, 
when rightly understood, would be much in 
favour of Scotland. It is, I think, fair to 
assume that Defoe would take notice of such 
a pamphlet. 

In any event, Black’s pamphlet was 
answered in Considerations in Relation to 
Trade Considered and a Short View of our 
Present Trade and Taxes Compar’d with 
what these Taxes may amount to after the 
Union etc. Reviewed. Printed in the year 
MDCCVI." In the introductory paragraph, 
the author laments that “ people who appre- 
hend great dangers and losses to this King- 
dom by the intended Union have spread 
abroad misrepresentations and ill grounded 
jealousies, with so much success that the 
vulgar are generally exasperated against it.” 
He adds that he is disappointed “to see so 
little done by those who would promote it, 
to satisfy the public of the contrary.” 
Though the author feels that he is not com- 
petent to answer A Short View of our 
Present Trade and Taxes, “ yet at last seeing 
so little done,” he reluctantly assumes the 
burden, “ hoping that what is here subjoined 
may clear some points that seem to create 
no small fears, if it is possible to find people 
that will so far lay aside prejudice, as to 
give this a reading.” Then with an assurance 
which seems at odds with his professed 
“weakness to undertake anything of this 
nature,” he asserts with authoritative 
gravity : 

I shall say nothing of this authors design . . .; 
only I shall say, he has had the misfortune to fall 
upon the most unfortunate subject to shew the 
disadvantage of an Union, of any that has hitherto 
opposed it, it being generally granted that we shall 
be gainers by trade, notwithstanding, that his work 
has met with such approbation from some, that 
they have boasted it unanswerable, and that many 
members of Parliament were stumbled by it. 

There is strong evidence for the claim that 
Defoe was the author of Considerations in 
Relation to Trade considered. Apparently, 
William Black was of that opinion.’* If, as 
seems fairly clear, he did regard Defoe as 
the author, interval evidence certainly bears 
him out. For the display of bitterness 
towards those who had aroused the Scottish 
masses against the Union, the plea to the 


Pamphlets, 828, Nat. Lib. Scot. 

A letter concerning the Remarks upon the Con- 
siderations of Trade, by the Author of the 4th 
Essay at Removing National Prejudices. (1706.) 
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Scots to lay aside their prejudices and listen 
to reason, the authoritative declaration that 
in matters of trade Scotland would benefit 
by the Union, the request for fairness in 
debate were, by November, 1706, rightly 
regarded among the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Defoe’s pamphlets on the Union. 
And it is significant to note that Black in his 
reply presumably to Considerations in Re- 
lation to Trade Considered recognized them 
as Defoe’s. For in such remarks as “he 
truly has a better opinion of himself than I 
apprehend most Scotsmen will have, it seems 
that he knows little of Scotland’s trade with 
England, I shall not trouble you with this 
gentleman’s politicks, only wou’d intreat he 
would take that advice to himself he has 
offered to others to make no assertions but 
what may be justified, no calculations but 
what will bear to be examined; to make no 
suggestions but what are probable, nor 
estimates but what are rational lest he 
deserve the character he has rashly given to 
others of being ignorant and extravagant,” 
Black was obviously referring to the English- 
man, Defoe. Of course, it may be argued 
that Black in A Letter concerning the 
Remarks upon the Considerations of Trade 
was replying not to Considerations in Rela- 
tions to Trade Considered but to another 
pamphlet written by Defoe, the “ Author of 
the 4th Essay at Removing National Preju- 
dices ” against his (Black’s) A Short View of 
our Present Trade and Taxes. That may 
well be. If, however, such was the case, the 
nature of Black’s refutation and his terms of 
reference as presented in A Letter concern- 
ing the Remarks upon the Considerations 
of Trade \eave little room for doubt that in 
his thinking the two pamphlets as regards 
content and authorship were fundamentally 
the same. : 
CHARLES EATON BURCH. 
Howard University, Washington. 


A HERTFORDSHIRE FARMER 
OF 1750 


George Cooke of West End 


HE industrious farmer leaves few 
memorials of his personal life. His 
monument is a set of clean well-fenced 
fields, some kindly herds and flocks, and a 
family to carry on the business. The 
generations rise, pass and fade with a trifle 
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of local notice and the only record is the 
feeding of other people whose lives are 
equally unrecorded. Occasionally a farmer 
writes a book about his job, and often these 
books last through the centuries. George 
Cooke, Farmer of West End, Hertfordshire, 
was one of these literary farmers, but that 
is all we can now hope to know about him. 

The Complete English Farmer: or, Hus- 
bandry made perfectly easy in all its Useful 
Branches, a little book of 165 pages was 
Printed for J. Cooke at Shakespear’s Head 
in Pater Noster Row, London, about two 
hundred years ago. It is not dated but is 
thought to have been printed in 1750 or 
thereby. Another edition came out thirty 
years later, so there must have been a public 
for it. 

Cooke himself had been quite certain 
there would be in spite of the large number 
of books on farming already on sale. The 
improvements in methods that were con- 
tinually being made when he flourished 
gave ample room for a new publication, 
especially one like his, that avoided all 
superfluous and confused repetitions, and 
took particular care to render the language 
smooth, clear and concise and intelligible 
to every capacity. 

It was an ambitious effort designed to 
instruct in every branch of farming from 
the then new forage grasses, through arable 
husbandry to the breeding of livestock, 
poultry, rabbits and bees, the cultivation of 
industrial crops like flax and hemp and 
other useful articles too numerous to 
mention. 

In 1750 much of Hertfordshire was still 
being cultivated on the old open field 
system where each farmer had a scattering 
of 4-acre or l-acre strips in each of some 
of two, three or more village fields. This 
system was heartily condemned by the 
improvers of the day who argued that it 
did not permit of the adoption of the new 
forage crops, grasses, legumes and roots, 
that could be grown on land enclosed by 
hedges and never subject to rights of 
common. Many modern historians indeed 
have described the old system as if it. were 
quite inflexible, a theory that is beginning 
to be blown upon. Cooke by a sidewind 
indicated that some of the forage legumes 
at least could be.grown on open field land. 
Writing of clover he said, “of this plant 
there are a great variety of species; but only 
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three of them are cultivated in the open 
fields, for the use of cattle, viz. the Red 
Dutch clover, the White Dutch clover, and 
the Hop clover,” so it was evidently possible 
for an advanced farmer to vary his methods 
even though his holding was scattered in 
strips amongst several fields. Naturally he 
mentions lucerne and sainfoin as_ well, 
because these two plants formed a popular 
subject of discussion, and the cultivation of 
sainfoin had even then prevailed on the 
chalk hills for nearly a century. Tares also 
succeeded better on the hilly grounds in 
Hertfordshire than in the vales. 

Cooke, who must I think have been 
mainly a grazier or perhaps a dairyman, is 
enthusiastic about the new grasses but he 
does not express an opinion about the drill 
and horse hoeing husbandry invented by 
Jethro Tull in the early part of the century. 
Turnips, a most valuable crop, can, he says, 
be grown by the ordinary methods or by the 
drill and horse hoeing husbandry, the latter 
being especially effective in poor grounds. 
Again, “if the farmer choose ” he can grow 
cereal crops by the new method, but Cooke 
does not definitely subscribe to it, nor 
indeed does he say anything against it—a 
truly cautious man. 

Passing on to livestock, horse breeding is 
profitable where a farm includes a large 
quantity of pasture, but Hertfordshire made 
a good business of buying colts out of 
Leicestershire of between two and three 
years old, working them until they were 
rising six, so that they paid for their keep, 
and then selling them to gentlemen in Lon- 
don for coach horses. Cattle should be all 
of one breed, as well as one size, particularly 
if breeding was intended, and “ the natural 
breed of Yorkshire” were middle sized, 
mostly red and hardy and will thrive on 
almost any soil, which is as much as to state 
his preference for them. 

_ There was no certain direction for choos- 
ing sheep, “ but in general the large Lincoln- 
shire sheep are fittest for rich pasture,” or 
the Leicesters if off the coast, or the 
Herefords for high land. “For a barren 
pasture the Worcestershire sheep are best,” 
but whatever breed was chosen the sheep 
must be good of their kind—a piece of 
advice that is a glimpse of something rather 
obvious. No particular breed of pig is 
named but those with long large bodies are 
recommended. Only so many as can be fed 
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should be kept, otherwise they will devour 
whatever falls in their way including each 
other’s young—and in extremis their own. 
The diseases of the animals are catalogued 
each in their kind. 

Rabbits were very profitable then—as 
they have become in our own time—“ on 
account of their great increase, but likewise 
the little expense that attends the keeping 
of them.” Small numbers could be kept in 
hutches, but for an investment a warren was 
better. FFowls, ducks, geese and turkeys 
follow, then pigeons and bees, so Cooke 
carried out his promise to write a compre- 
hensive textbook of farming. 

Though he claims to be a Hertfordshire 
farmer, the county is only mentioned a few 
times in the book, but perhaps a surmise 
that Cooke farmed on the lines he has laid 
down might be correct, although there is 
always a question whether an unidentifiable 
man, who does not identify his farm more 
closely than Cooke did, was really a farmer 
at all and not perhaps a bookseller’s hack 
in Grub Street. It is a pity that more is not 
known of the man himself. 


G. E. FUSSELL. 


RURAL POPULATION IN 1844 


HE following list, compiled by me, was 

published in The Essex Review of Oct., 
1944, vol. liii, No. 212, pages 126-127, under 
the title of “ Rural Population 100 Years 
Ago,” and is here re-published as it may 
perhaps interest some readers who live 
outside our Eastern Counties. 

This analysis of rural population 100 
years ago is compiled from pages 244-264 
of W. White’s Aistory, Gazeteer, and 
Directory, of Suffolk, 1844. It concerns the 
Suffolk Hundred of Samford, which, how- 
ever, adjoins the Essex Hundreds of 
Tendring and Lexden, separated from 
Suffolk by the river Stour. This Hundred 
is chosen because it contains no town. In 
1841 its largest parochial population was 
1,461 at East Bergholt, and its 28 parishes 
had 11,813 inhabitants. The chief occupa- 
tion was farming. At Chelmondiston there 
were small cement-works. Farmers and 
men directly employed by them formed the 
majority of the population, and handicrafts- 
men wrought for the benefit of farming 
folk. In short, agriculture was the pivot 
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on which the whole Hundred turned. An 
analysis of a rural Essex Hundred (if one 
can be found containing no town) would 
yield about the same result. 

Words in square brackets are my own 
addition. White’s Directory usually omits 
the useful hyphen. 

Of the 18 esquires, some belonged to 
armigerous “county” families, and others 
were important (or self-important!) non- 
armigerous yeomen. The 18 “ gentlemen” 
were mostly “independent” men (farmers, 
etc.) who had retired from earning their 
living. Ten of them lived at E. Bergholt, 
and 4 at Stratford S. Mary. 


(A) [Gentry, wae 

Dowager Countess ‘ 

Baronet , 

Dowager Lady (baronet’s widow] 

Knight 6 

Lieut.-Gen, 

Captain R.N. 

Esquire 

Gentleman 

Mr 

Mrs 

Miss 
(B) [Professional, occupational, etc.] 

Auctioneer, valuer and estate agent 1 

Auctioneer, estate agent and farmer .._ 1 

Baker ; a e co 5 

[Beer: see under Victualler] 

Birch broom maker and farmer 

Blacksmith : i “3a 

Blacksmith and victualler 

Blacksmith and wheelwright 

Bricklayer re a 

Bricklayer and victualler 

Brickmaker 

Builder and joiner 

Butcher 

Butcher and farmer 

Butcher and grazier 

Carpenter 

Carpenter and victualler 

Carrier - 

Cattle dealer se 

Cement-stone merchant ‘and dresser om 

[Cement]-stone dresser and shopkeeper 

Clerk [see Parish vanadl 


— 
CO S32 00 CO EN 


\ [‘“ genteel " nondescripts] 
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Coach builder ‘ cia es 
Cooper... vs bua 9 iin, goal 
Draper. 1 
Draper (linen and woollen, mercer, etc.) 1 


_Gamekeeper 
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Draper and grocer % “ae 
Draper and grocer and ironmonger <a 
[Ecclesiastical : ] 

Archdeacon 

Rector 

Vicar .. 

Perpetual curate 

Curate 

Reverend [{? denomination] . 

[see Parish Clerk] 

Baptist [minister] ye ry 

Independent [minister] ae oa 

[Educational : ] 

Academies [3 female, 2 
2 taking boarders] 
Boarding school [male] : 

Boarding and day school (1 ladies, 
1 male] 

Schoolmaster 

Schoolmaster and parish clerk 

Schoolmistress ! 

Farm bailiff aa os 

Farmer... 17 

Farmer and auctioneer and estate agent 

Farmer and bailiff mp 

Farmer and birch broom maker 

Farmer and butcher me 

Farmer and land surveyor 

Farmer and maltster 

Farmer and miller (corn) 

Farmer and owner [yeoman; other 
parishes have an asterisk against 
farmers’ names mene: “are 
Owners ”] i 

Farmer and valuer 

Farrier 

Fishmonger 

Furniture broker. . 


- 
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male, 


— nn 
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Gardener .. 

Gardener, etc. : 

Gardener and seedsman. . 

Glazier and painter 

Glazier and plumber ; 

Governor and clerk of House of 
Industry [Workhouse] ” 

Grazier and butcher 

Grazier and farmer 

Grocer 

Grocer, etc. ; 

Grocer and beer ‘house 

Grocer and draper ‘ 

Grocer and draper and ironmonger . 

Hair dresser Ky re ae 

Harness maker 
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Hay trusser ; 
Horse dealer and victualler 
Hurdle maker and victualler 
Jronmonger, nen and draper 
Joiner és i 
Joiner, etc. 
Joiner and builder 
Joiner and wheelwright 
[Legal : ] 

Solicitor 
Maltster .. ‘ 
Malster and farmer : 
Maltster and miller (corn) 
Maltster and victualler.. 


[Medical : ] 
M.D. 


Surgeon 


Merchant, cement-stone ‘and dresser gs 


Merchant, corn and miller 
Merchant, corn and miller and coal . 
Miller, corn , sas 
Miller, corn and maltster 

Miller, corn and merchant 

Miller, corn and coal and farmer 
Miller, oil and seed crusher 
Milliner oP 

Painter and glazier 

Parish clerk , ‘ 
Parish clerk and schoolmaster 
Parish clerk and tailor 


Parish clerk and victualler overseer, etc. 


Parish clerk and wheelwright .. 
Plumber and glazier 

Pork dealer 

Post horse letter . . 

Postmistress 

Registrar .. “s 
Registrar and relieving officer “a 
Saddler. - 

Seed crusher 

Seed crusher and oil miller 
Shoemaker 

Shoemaker and shopkeeper 
Shoemaker and victualler 
Shopkeeper . 

Shopkeeper and beerhouse 
Shopkeeper and shoemaker 
Shopkeeper and stone dresser 
Shopkeeper and tailor 

Straw hat maker . 

Surveyor, land 
Surveyor, land and farmer 
Surveyor, road av 

ailor : 

Tailor and parish clerk 
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Tailor and aren a 
Thatcher 4 co 

Timber bender .. wa 
Valuer, auctioneer and estate agent a 
Valuer and farmer . 

Vessel owner re - we 
Victualler .. i ica 
Victualler and blacksmith 

Victualler and bricklayer 

Victualler and carpenter 

Victualler and horse dealer 

Victualler and hurdle maker 
Victualler and maltsier 

Victualler and parish clerk, overseer, etc. 
Victualler and shoemaker ‘ 
[Beer : ] 

Beerhouse [keeper] .. 

Beerhouse [keeper] and shopkeeper 

Beer seller 
Wheelwright : 

Wheelwright and blacksmith 

Wheelwright and joiner 

Wheelwright and parish clerk 

Wheelwright and wood dealer 

Wood dealer and wheelwright . 

Worsted manufacturer .. 

Yeoman [see note after “ Farmer and 
owner ”’] ’ 

As regards the one and only a Timber 
bender,” the ‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
yields, apparently, no explanation. As a 
result of local enquiries, it is submitted that 
he made timber pliable by soaking it in 
boiling water and then bent it into shape 
to make handles for farm-implements such 
as scythes and rakes and “sticks” for 
roofing covered wagons, etc. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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OLDEST GAME-BOOK (clxxvi. 351) 
HOOTING IN MONMOUTHSHIRE 
1789-1923, by J. O. Tyler, who died 
29 July, 1939, is a most readable but scarce 
book: only 100 copies were “ printed for 
Private Circulation ” by Messrs. Hughes and 
Son, of Pontypool, in 1923. The Author, 
when writing of Tredegar Park, states that 
the earliest Game Book there was com- 
menced in 1825 and was the oldest printed 
Game Book he had ever seen; he adds, inci- 
dentally, that separate columns were pro- 
vided for Hares, viz. ‘“ Hares hunted” and 
“ Hares shot.” 
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This statement roused my curiosity as to 
what was the earliest date of a printed Game 
Book and—though a query in Notes and 
Queries of 20 May, 1939, brought no reply 
—a similar query in The Field of 25 May, 
1939, p. 285, led to a most interesting private 
correspondence. 


Viscount Tredegar most kindly sent me a 
photograph of a printed Game Book which 
bears no date but in which the first entry is 
for 13 October, 1824. The book is oblong 
(74 in. by 54in.) and was “ Published by 
J. Harding, at the Agricultural Library, 36, 
St. James’ Street.’ It has columns for: 
“Where killed. | When. | Grouse. | Part- 
ridge. | Pheasant. | Woodcock. | Snipe. | 
Wild Fowl, etc. | Hare. | Rabbit. | Number 
of Guns. | Total each day and week. | ” 
and is ruled for the six days of the week 
and Total: with two-fifths of the page, at 
bottom, for “ Sporting Occurrences, Engage- 
ments, etc-——Memorandum of Game, how 
disposed of by Gamekeeper, &c., &c.” I 
drew Lord Tredegar’s attention to the fact 
that this Game Book only had a single 
column for Hare and he replied that it was 
the only one he had and that the one with 
columns for “ Hares hunted” and “ Hares 
shot” must at some time have been taken 
away from the house. 


The Earl of Granard sent me particulars 
of a Game Book in his possession which 
belonged to his Grandfather Viscount 
Forbes and in which the first entry is 
12 August, 1824. Each page is headed 
“ Sporting Diary: for” then follows a column 
for date, another for place and the different 
varieties of game which are given as 
follows: B. Cock | Muirfowl | Pheasants | 
Partridges | Woodcocks | Snipes | W. Fowl 
| Hares | Rabbits | Plover. Lord Forbes, 
who was born in 1785, kept up this Sporting 
Diary until the end of 1834 when he con- 
tracted an illness from which he died in 
1836. The Game Book itself is not dated 
and I have no particulars as to its publisher. 


I am further indebted to Lord Granard 
for putting me in communication with the 
Earl of Leicester who most kindly sent me 
his two oldest Game Books from Holkham. 
Although they are not printed they are so 
full of interesting details that I cannot resist 
the temptation to quote some extracts from 
them. When sending me these books Lord 
Leicester informed me that his father used to 
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say that it was Charles James Fox (b. 1749: 
d. 1806) who suggested to Coke of Norfolk 
(Thomas William Coke: First Earl of 
Leicester: b. 1754: d. 1842) that he should 
keep a record of his shooting and it may 
well be that he was the originator of the 
Game Book as we now know it. 


The earlier of the two books is a folio 
(bound in vellum) entirely in manuscript, and 
deals with the period 2 Sept., 1793, to 
9 Oct., 1798. It shows the amount of game 
killed each day and its disposal. Only one 
entry in the book gives the names of the 
six guns (“two single barrels”) who, on 
23 Sept., 1797, shot 196 Partridges and 3 
Hares; and this may have been recorded 
because the total would at that date appear 
to have been unusually large. 


The largest total of Partridges, in any one 
season, was 3,800 in 1797/8 and more than 
half the game killed apears to have been 
given away: thus in 1797/8 there were shot 
3,800 Partridges, 369 Pheasants, 1,173 Hares, 
1,351 Rabbits, 143 Snipe and 102 Wood- 
cock of which 2,322 Partridges, 250 
Pheasants, 735 Hares, 60 Rabbits and 39 
Woodcock were distributed. The names of 
the recipients are often of interest but none 
more so than that of Sir Horatio Nelson 
(who in 1797 received 6 P. 2 Ph. and 1 H. 
on 10 October, 6 P. 1 Ph. and 1 H. on 
3 November and 4 P. 2 Ph. and 2 H. on 
12 November) and who [incidentally] is 
believed to have been a very dangerous shot. 
The names of Mr. [C. J.] Fox, the Arch- 
bishop of Aix, the Duke of York, Dr. Heath 
[headmaster] of Eton, and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
are amongst those who received game, and 
the Brewer, Butcher, Baker, Grocer, Post- 
man, Innkeeper, Garden-man, etc., etc., 
beside sundry farmers, were not forgotten. 


The other book (a quarto volume bound 
in vellum and also entirely in manuscript) 
covers the period Sept., 1797, to 1 Dec. 
1798. It records the names of the guns 
shooting each day and what each shot, 
together with presents of game given by 
them, presumably on the spot, to farmers 
and the like. 


Among the guns there were many cele- 
brities of the period: the name of Mr. [C. J.] 
Fox often recurs and the name of Lord 
Andover (whose tragic fate at Holkham, 
early in 1800, is mentioned in Record Bags 
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and Shooting Records: 1930: pp. 214/16) 
occurs several times in 1798. 

The largest bag of Partridges obtained in 
a day appears to have been 219, which— 
with 13 Pheasants, 5 Hares, 1 Rabbit and 2 
Snipe—were shot by thirteen guns on 
23 October, 1798. 

These records of Sport—one hundred and 
fifty years ago—are possibly the earliest of 
their kind in existence, but Lord Leicester 
also sent for my inspection the Game Books 
dealing with the years 1823/1825, 1826/1831 
and 1843/1853. All three books are in 
manuscript and the first is particularly 
interesting as giving details of the celebrated 
Partridge-shooting “‘ Match” between Mr. 
W. Coke and Lord Kennedy. Shooting 
appears to have taken place almost daily 
and there are, occasionally, unexpected 
entries: such as “2 Jungle Cocks,” “1 
Turkey” (twice), “Squirrels” and “1 
American Quail” (thrice). The weights of 
the heaviest Pheasants and Woodcock are 
often recorded: they never seem to have 
exceeded 4 1b. 3 oz. for Pheasants and 15 oz. 
for Woodcock. A Rabbit and a Pheasant 
are noted as having been killed at one shot: 
also two cock Pheasants simultaneously. In 
spite of the large totals killed it is refreshing 
to read that—on some days—individual 
guns shot nothing. 

The second book (1826-1831) comprises 
an account of Sir Francis Chantrey’s feat— 
killing two Woodcock at one shot—on 
20 November, 1829, and this is not only 
recorded but testified by three witnesses. 
Unusual events—such as a covey of eleven 
Partridges just hatched on 11 October, 1830, 
and a Blackbird’s egg new-laid on 8 Dec., 
1830—are duly entered, as are the weights of 
individual Pheasants and Woodcock. A Jay 
and a Rabbit killed at one shot is thought 
worthy of note, and the entry on 19 Dec., 
1829, of Canada-Goose is _ interesting, 
though this species is known to have been 
kept in domestication since the time of 
Francis Willughby (b. 1635; d. 1672) and the 
ornithologist John Latham writes of it (1785) 
as very familiar and breeding freely in many 
“gentleman’s seats.” On 27 Oct., 1830, 
“Master Coke 7 years and 10 months old, 
out for the first time, killed a hare running 
at full speed”: attested by [Lord] John 
Russell and [the Hon.] Edwd. S. Keppel. 
On Dec. 2 “ Master Coke killed as fine a 
shot at a Hen Pheasant as could be seen”: 
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witnessed by [Earl] Spencer and [the Hon.] 
Fred Spencer. This prodigy—the present 
Earl’s grandfather—had the reputation of 
being a brilliant shot up to the end: he was 
born 26 Dec., 1822, and died 24 Jan., 1909. 

The third book (1843 to 1853) is perhaps 
the most conversational and contains men- 
tion of several large bags. In 1843 there 
were killed 2,676 Partridges, 937 Pheasants, 
5,154 Hares, 13,584 Rabbits, 165 Woodcock, 
191 Snipe and 149 various=22,856. In 
1847: 4,185 Partridges, 1,907 Pheasants, 
3,708 Hares, 4,895 Rabits, 214 Woodcock, 
68 Snipe, 65 various=15,042. On 21 Sep- 
tember, 1847, Lord Leicester [and his 
brother] the Hon. E. Coke shot 462 Part- 
ridges on the Warham beat and on 12 Octo- 
ber, 1852, Lord Leicester to his own gun 
shot 201 Partridges, 2 Pheasants, 2 Hares 
and 2 Rabbits: he appears to have 
frequently shot over 100 Partridges to his 
own gun in a day. Several days when over 
1,000 head were killed are recorded but, on 
these occasions, there were sometimes 
thirteen, or more, guns. On 26 January, 
1846, thirteen guns claimed 13 Partridges, 
271 Pheasants, 523 Hares, 678 Rabbits, 8 
Woodcock and 1 Pigeon=1,494, and there 
were “brought in” 14 Partridges, 268 
Pheasants, 628 Hares, 730 Rabbits, 8 Wood- 
cock and 1 Pigeon=1,649. The heaviest 
Pheasants and Woodcock are often noted 
and a Woodcock of 154 0z., shot on 22 Dec., 
1843, is the heaviest. On 17 Dec., 1847: 
“One Rabbit killed, weight 7 lbs.” Presum- 
ably as an unusual occurrence it is noted: 
“ A Woodcock hatched 3 eggs in the Church 
Wood at Tettleshall about the 12th of April 
1849.” The first entry of a Red-legged 
Partridge—“‘ One Red Leg shot”—is on 
4, Sept., 1843, and there are no entries of 
Wild Geese till 1844. Canada, Egyptian and 
Bean Goose are entered in Feb., 1853: on 
14 Nov., 1846, a Quail was “shot at,” and 
on 3 Nov., 1847, a “Tortoise found and 
shot.” 

I have been led astray from my quest: 
“The earliest printed Game Book ”—for 
these five books belonging to Lord Leicester 
(ranging from 1793 to 1853) are all manu- 
script and he has informed me that the 
earliest printed Game Book which he 
possesses is dated 1827. And to that I will 
proceed in a later instalment. 


Hucu S. GLADSTONE. 
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LADY MORGAN’S HUSBAND 


GYDNEY OWENSON’S-) marriage to 

Thomas Charles (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Morgan was such a romantic, not 
to say fantastic, affair that it is not surpris- 
ing that her biographers have quite a lot to 
say about him, and have thereby provided 
material for a very reasonable D.N.B. 
article. It is noteworthy, however, that no 
one appears to have bothered to go very far 
into the question of his family and origins. 
It is recorded that Lady Morgan was 
emphatic about his respectability and good 
standing, but beyond a reference to an aunt, 
“a grande dame de province” she calls her 
(who was proud of her brother “the brave 
Indian general,” and of her descent from 
Sir Henry Morgan the celebrated buccaneer) 
I cannot find that she bothered herself much 
with her in-laws. 

It was, as a matter of fact, through this 
same aunt that I came in touch with Sir 
Charles and Lady Morgan. Sarah Morgan, 
of Grantham, was a first cousin of my great- 
grandfather, and I have a letter written by 
her to him in 1802, which, read in the light 
of Lady Morgan’s references to her and of 
her own will, shows her to be already a 
woman of some character, who might in- 
deed have well developed into a “ grande 
dame.” 


Sarah Morgan was a sister of Sir Charles’s 
father, John Morgan, children of James 
Morgan, of Stone, Staffordshire, and his 
wife Sarah, younger daughter of Thomas 
and Jane Forman of Waltham-on-the- 
Wolds, Leicestershire. Thomas Forman was 
a farmer, the son, grandson and great- 
grandson of farmers, who had farmed land 
belonging to the Earls and Dukes of Rut- 
land since the early years of the seventeenth 
century. For some reason, which I have not 
so far cleared up, three of Thomas Forman’s 
five sons broke away from the country life 
of their family and eventually became men 
of position and considerable means, two, 
and perhaps all three of them in the service 
of the Ordnance Office, and the marriages 
of the two daughters appear to indicate that 
they also made a step up in the social world; 
at all events they did well financially. 

James Morgan was clearly a man of some 
position and wealth, a “ gentleman,” accord- 
ing to the funeral entry in the Stone register 
and to his daughter’s death certificate at 
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Grantham seventy years later, a “free. 
holder” according to his own will. I can 
find out nothing of James Morgan’s history. 
His three eldest children were not apparently 
born at Stone, at all events |their names do 
not appear, as do those of the younger 
children, in the Stone registers, and the 
records of the Bengal Army give Stafford 
as Thomas Morgan’s birthplace. I cannot, 
however, find any reference to his baptism 
in the Stafford registers. There was a family 
of Morgans at Melton Mowbray in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and as 
Melton was the market town nearest to 
Waltham, it may well be that James Morgan 
sprang from a Melton family. 

James and Sarah Morgan had, besides 
John and Sarah, three other sons and two 
other daughters; James, who married and 
died without issue, soon after his father; 
Anthony, who died a bachelor at the age 
of 26; Thomas, of whom more later; Jane, 
whose history, such as it is, is bound up 
with Thomas’s; and Anne, who lived with 
her sister Sarah at Grantham, where she 
predeceased her by some years. 

Thomas was the “ brave Indian general” 
to whom his sister, according to Lady 
Morgan, referred. In fact, he was not a 
general and never advanced beyond the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel. He was, however, 
it seems a good soldier, and his record, as 
far as it survives, is a good one. He married 
a Miss Stewart and had by her two sons. 
His will, however, reveals the existence of 
an illegitimate family as well. Of these one 
was a son, Richard Maurice Morgan, of 
whom I know nothing. One of the natural 
daughters was Jane, who married an Indian 
officer named Page, who achieved some 
small fame as a keen evangelical propa- 
gandist and author; they had a largish 
family. The other natural daughter, Sarah 
Anne, married Nathaniel Barrett Bromley, 
the eldest son of the owner of Badmondis- 
field Hall, Suffolk. He was also an Indian 
officer. Both he and she, I think, died young. 

The two legitimate sons were John James 
McCleery Morgan, who died as a Liev- 
tenant, leaving one daughter Arabella, and 
Captain Thomas William Morgan, who died 
a bachelor leaving his niece as his heiress. 
Arabella Morgan was one of the principal 
legatees of Sarah Morgan’s will. Her mother 
re-married a man named Brown, and it fell 
to Arabella, after her mother’s death, to 
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apply for and receive the administration of 
her father’s estate. 

Thomas Morgan’s sister Jane seems to 
have gone to India with her brother, and 
to have married a Captain McCleery, who 
is said to have been a brother of McCleery, 
“the famous privateer.” 

Sir Charles Morgan’s father, John 
Morgan, was, at all events at the end of his 
life, a stockbroker, and his will reveals him 
as a wealthy man. His first wife, Elizabeth, 
was Sir Charles’s mother. He was their only 
child. John Morgan remarried Susan, 
whose maiden name I have not ascertained. 
She bore him three children, two sons 
Richard William and Thomas John, and one 
daughter Susan Mary. Richard William 
disappears from history, save for a very 
uncomplimentary reference in his brother’s 
will. Thomas John married Jane Healey 
and died without issue. He may not perhaps 
have been altogether satisfactory, if Sarah 
Morgan’s somewhat careful tying-up of part 
of her estate on his wife is any evidence. 
The daughter, Susan Mary, another sharer 
in Sarah Morgan’s estate, married Peter 
Bellinger Brodie, a barrister, and in his day 
a famous legal draughtsman. He came of 
an interesting family, and was brother to the 
celebrated surgeon, Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
The Brodies had several children, of whom 
the most noteworthy was Robert Brodie, 
chosen by Archbishop Tait as the first head- 
master of Whitgift under the new scheme. 
He was headmaster for over forty years 
and appears to have been greatly loved and 
respected. Three of his four sons and his 
only daughter are still living. 

After John Morgan’s death, his widow 
married the Rev. William Bingley, a lecturer 
and author, and became the mother of his 
son, William Richard Bingley, who was a 
well-known barrister, and survived till 1891. 
His name appears in nearly all Morgan wills 
for over fifty years. 

Sarah Morgan’s will has been mentioned 
several times. It is of some interest that 
she made Sir Charles heir to a sixth of her 
estate. This legacy, which came to him not 
long before his own death, enabled him in a 
codicil to his will to leave Lady Morgan 
some substantial sum in gratitude for her 
having bequeathed a considerable sum to 
him in her own will, the contents of which 
she must have disclosed to him when it was 
made. R. S. ForMAN. 
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SHAMBROGUE OR SHAMBROUGH 


BERRY’s Encyclopaedia Heraldica (c. 
1827, Vol. 2) defines this as a kind of 
ship, and, the blind blindly following the 
blind, Robson’s British Herald (1830, Vol. 3) 
and Parker’s Glossary (1847) do likewise. 
Even the O.E.D., although it notices the 
source of the mistake, cites Berry’s defini- 
tion without remarking its falsity. To find 
the real meaning of the word and the source 
of Berry’s blunder we have only to turn to 
Edmondson’s Complete Body of Heraldry 
(1780). In the Glossary in Vol. 2 he defines 
shambrough as a kind of shoe and refers to 
Plate XI, fig. 52. However, on turning to 
that figure we find that it depicts a three- 
masted ship, and it actually serves to illus- 
trate the term “ship.” Edmondson prob- 
ably intended to refer to Pl. XIV, fig. 51, 
which does depict a kind of shoe, and which 
is used to illustrate the word “ brogue.” 
Berry must have noticed the discrepancy, for 
he altered Edmondson’s “ shoe” to “ ship,” 
oblivious of the fact that the word occurs 
at least three times in his Armory in the 
former sense. The three examples are:— 
“Blagrave. Or, on a bend sa. three 
shambroughs ar.” 

“Coker (Dorsetshire). Ar. three men’s 
boots (i.e. shambrogues) sa.”; and 

“ Pede (Bury, in Suffolk). Az. on a bend 
or, three shambrogues gu.” 

All three are given in these words by 
Edmondson (Alphabet of Arms in Vol. 2), 
and all three are copied verbatim by Berry, 
Robson, Burke (General Armory, 1847), 
and Papworth (1874). The 1878 edition of 
the General Armory repeats the Blagrave 
and Pede entries, but for Coker it substi- 
tutes “ Ar. three cokers or high shoes sa.” 

Woodward (Heraldry British and Foreign, 
1892) ignores Berry and his followers, 
equates shambrough with brogue, defines it 
as a kind of slipper (pp. 679, 703), and cites 
the arms of Coker, which he blazons 
“* Argent three shambrogues sable ” (p. 392). 
The 1894 edition of Parker’s Glossary goes 
a stage farther, for it expressly repudiates 
Berry’s definition and cites the Blagrave and 
Pede coats as well as Coker. 

So far as these three coats go it is clear 
that the word is used for some sort of foot- 
gear. That is expressly stated in Edmond- 
son’s blazon of Coker, and confirmed by 
the General Armory’s paraphrase. In the 
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case of Pede the charges are evidently cant- 
ing, and two early eighteenth century MS. 
Norfolk Armories (Joseph Bokenham’s in 
the library of the College of Arms and 
Benjamin Mackerel’s penes Mr. H. L. 
Bradfer-Lawrence, F.S.A.) blazon them as 
feet. As for Blagrave, there can be no 
doubt but that the charges are really 
greaves, although they are often blazoned 
as legs in armour couped at the thigh and 
erased at the ankle! Their perversion into 
boots and their blazon as shambrogues may 
have been deliberate, in order to evade the 
cant, but I suspect that ignorance was the 
real reason. 

So far I have failed to trace the word 
back behind Edmondson. It does not occur 
in the Promptorium Parvulorum, in Halli- 
well’s Archaic Dictionary, or in that galli- 
maufry of strange terms, Randle Holme’s 
Academy of Armory (1688). Yet Edmond- 
son must have found it somewhere. I can- 
not believe that he invented it himself, nor 
is it likely that its application to the above 
three coats was his own idea. 


H. STANFORD LONDON. 


WHAT IS A FARLEU? 


N explanation of the obscure word farleu, 

or farley, the ‘Oxford English Diction- 

ary’ quotes the following passage from 
Blount’s ‘Law Dictionary’ (1670):— 


“In the Mannor of West-slapton in 
Com. Devon, if any Tenant die possessed 
of a Cottage, by custome he must pay 
sixpence to the Lord for a farley which 
probably may be in liew of a Heriot; 
for in some Mannors Westward, they 
difference Farleu as the best good from 
Heriot the best Beast.” 


Then follows a quotation from Notes & 
Queries, 25 October, 1851: ‘ Devonshire 
leases for lives often reserve a money pay- 
ment on the death of each life as a heriot or 
farlieu.” The etymology of the word is said 
to be unknown; and no examples of its use 
are quoted outside Devonshire. 

In the course of some research work on 
the surviving muniments of Tavistock 


Abbey I have kept an eye open for any- 
thing which might throw light upon the 
mysterious term; with the result that several 
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early and instructive instances of its use can 
now be cited. 

A lease of Troswell, in the manor of 
Werrington, granted by the abbot of Tayi- 
stock in 1316, provides that the lessee may 
withdraw, taking all his goods and chattels 
with him, at any time during the currency 
of the lease, or alternatively when its term 
of forty years shall have expired, on pay- 
ment in either case of sixpence nomine far- 
lorgh... The word seems to have been un- 
familiar to the scribe who engrossed this 
lease, for what he actually wrote was far. 
borgh; but in a lease of Burnshall, in Milton 
Abbot, drawn up twelve months later, and 
in two other leases of the same period, it is 
spelt farlurgh.* 

In none of these documents is there any 
mention of a heriot. The latter, as is well 
known, was a death-duty; and it is clearly 
distinguished from a farleu in the lease of 
a fulling-mill at Parkwood, Tavistock, dated 
1481. Here the tenant pays a rent of Ils, 
yearly, and is quit of all manorial dues, 
including heriot, but is bound to pay the 
landlord a farleu of 3s. 4d. at the expiry of 
his lease.* Similarly in 1447 and 1474 land 
at Nether Wilminstone in Tavistock is let 
subject to farleus of 10s. and 6s. 8d. at the 
end of the respective terms, and subject also 
to heriots of the same value, payable not 
only at death but—here confusion begins to 
appear—on surrender of the unexpired 
lease.‘ The fact that the same amount was 
always charged for both dues no doubt 
helped to blur the distinction between them. 
One lease, drawn up in 1486, stipulates that 
the best beast on the farm shall be given to 
the lord as heriot at the expiry of the term 
or as farleu on previous surrender.’ But 


‘Et si predictus Henricus, heredes et assignati 
sui, in fine termini predicti, vel infra, a predicta 
terra recedere voluerint, volumus et concedimus 
eisdem quod quieti sint pro sex denariis nomine 
farborgh, et recedant cum omnibus rebus et 
catallis suis absque omni calumpnia nostri et 
successorum nostrorum.—Duke of Bedford’s muni- 
ment: Devon, D Bundle 73, no: 95. : 

*Ibid., Bundle 53, no. 223 (1s. farleu); also, in 
the same bundle, nos. 122 (Taviton, 1319, 6d.) and 
32 (Grendon, 1345, 1s.). In all three it is provided 
that the outgoing, farleu-paying tenant may take 
the year’s crop. A Werrington lease dated 22 May, 
1334 contains the farleu clause but does not use 
the word (Bdle 73, no. 96). 

*Ibid., Bdle 53, no. 70. : 

‘Ibid., Table 4, A 3, Tavistock Abbey White 
Book, fo. xxi. 

‘Ibid., White Book, fo. xii b. 
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these documents are exceptional in seeking 
to maintain a distinction, however errone- 
ously, between the two dues. In the great 
majority of fifteenth century leases a mixed 
formula is used. The lessee, his heirs or 
assigns, will pay “a heriot or farleu” (a) 
after the death of any occupier while the 
lease is current; (b) on surrender of the 
unexpired lease; (c) at the expiry of the 
lease. The words have thus come to be 
used almost interchangeably of any pay- 
ment, whether in money or in kind, made 
by a tenant to his landlord when a change 
of occupancy is brought about by circum- 
stances envisaged in the lease.® 


The fourteenth century leases quoted 
above dispel all this confusion, and make it 
clear that a farleu, strictly speaking, is a 
payment due to the lessor on the determina- 
tion of a lease, either when it expires in the 
normal course, or earlier at the discretion 
of the lessee. Legally it is rooted in the 
notion that every change of occupancy must 
be signalized by some public recognition of 
the lord’s right: in this case, a small pay- 
ment, tendered no doubt in open manor- 
court.’ And since the legalized withdrawal 
of a tenant from his holding has obvious 
affinities with the licensed departure of a 
soldier or official from his place of duty, one 
and the same term covers both. In other 
words, farleu is just a variant of the modern 
furlough. 


In its military sense furlough seems to 
have been imported from the Netherlands 
during the seventeenth century: thus, Ben 
Jonson speaks of “‘a Low-Countrey vor- 
loffe.” We have seen that as a legal term 
it enjoyed a much earlier currency, albeit 
one localized in the south-west. Further 
research may ascertain whether, as seems 
likely, its original meaning was that of a 
payment made by a gebur or other de- 
pendent cultivator for licence to throw up 


‘A typical formula is: et dabit . . . nomine 
herieti sive farleuii post decessum vel recessum 
cuiuslibet tenentis decedentis vel recedentis infra 
ferminum predictum, ac etiam in fine termini. 


In these early leases it is not the annual rent 
that is the main consideration, but the premium 
or entry fine paid on taking up the lease. From 
the lord’s point of view, therefore, a tenant who 
surrendered his lease before it ran out was pro- 
viding a welcome opportunity for levying a new 
Premium from his successor, at an earlier date than 
would otherwise have been possible. 
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his holding and to quit the manor.* Etymo- 
logically it is related to the Middle Low 
German forlof. Professor C. L. Wrenn, to 
whom I am indebted for some helpful 
observations, remarks that an unrecorded 
Old English word farleaf would regularly 
become farleve in Middle English. The 
latter, written farleue, would account for the 
Latinized spelling found in fifteenth century 
documents. In any case, the basic meaning 
is leave to fare, or to go forth. 


H. P. R. Finsperc, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


‘cf. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 1943, p. 309. 
Fines for entry and withdrawal were paid by free 
tenants on the Ely manors; they were called onfare 
and offare respectively (Neilson, Customary Rents, 
1910, p. 89). 


STONTHACKER 


HE word “ thatch” has always conveyed 
to me the idea of a roof covered with 
some kind of vegetable material, as straw, 
reed, heather, leaves or turf, and that no 
doubt is its normal modern connotation. 
According to O.E.D. thatch is a late col- 
lateral form of thack, which it has super- 
seded in literary use, but not colloquially. 
It is common to all the Teutonic languages, 
to designate the roof or covering of a 
building. Under vb.’ it is said to have been 
formerly used to describe roofing a house 
with slates, tiles, or similar materials, and 
under Thack sb.* is given “ thack-stone,” a 
flat stone for roofing. The earliest record 
for the operative noun “ Thatcher” given 
by O.E.D. is dated c.1440, “alle men of 
craft . . . thaccherys.” Recently I came 
across a record which carries this back 
about eighty years, and at the same time 
gives a compound which does not appear at 
all in O.E.D. A document in the B.M. 
(Harl. 112 H.56) quoted in Jeayes’ ‘ Derby- 
shire Charters,’ and dated 1363, records the 
grant of a messuage to one Innocent fil. 
Henry Stonthacker of Chesterfield. The 
same man, Innocentius Stonethakker, is 
mentioned in another document of 1409 
(Cott. XXVIII, 91). This occupation name 
reminds us that stone (usually called grey 
slate) is the normal roof covering through 
Derbyshire and northwards along the 

Pennines. 

F, WILLIAMSON. 
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Queries 





HERINGTON, BUCKS; FAMILY 

RECORDS OF THE LORDS GREY DE 
WILTON. I am writing the history of this 
village, and have made extensive search for 
material at the Public Record Office, British 
Museum, Coughton Court, the Bucks. 
County Muniment Room at Aylesbury, and 
among the records of the present owners of 
the three manors. I need more medieval 
evidence, and am wondering if court rolls 
or charters are preserved in any public or 
private depository elsewhere. The Lords 
Grey de Wilton owned one of the manors 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and it is possible that records of it are pre- 
served with those relating to their property 
in other counties. 

A..C,.C. 


(CULPEPER FAMILY; AND RICHARD 

HULSE.—To illustrate a forthcoming 
history of Stede Hill I am anxious to trace 
any portraits which may exist of members 
of the Culpeper or Colepeper family of 
Hollingbourne, Leeds Castle and Greenway 
Court, Kent, and also of Richard Hulse 
who acquired the Bethersden (Kent) pro- 
perty of the Cavalier Poet, Richard Love- 
lace. For any information which your 
readers can give me I shall be most grateful. 


RoperT H. GOoDSALL. 


HOGARTH: THREE PICTURES.—In 

Farington’s Diary, for November, 
1805, he refers to three pictures by Hogarth 
in the possession of the Rev. T. Whalley, of 
Ecton, Northamptonshire: The Village 
Justice, 3/4 Portrait of Mr.: Palmer, Portrait 
of Hogarth. Can any one say where these 
pictures are now? 

R. WHALLEY. 


(GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY 

HANDBOOK.—We have been 
authorized by the Gloucestershire County 
Council to prepare a new edition of the 
Gloucestershire County Handbook. ‘In our 
search for accurate information concerning 
various places of interest in the county, we 
have several times come across the asser- 
tion that the iron spectacle stocks (c. 1845) 


at Painswick, Glos., are one of two such 


pairs of stocks in the country. So far, we. 


have been unable to locate the “ second” 
pair and we should be grateful if you could 
give us any information on this subject, 
Ep. J. Burrow & Co., Lt, 
Cheltenham. 


BURNT LACE.—On many trade cards 
issued by the mid-eighteenth century 
goldsmiths occurs a footnote to the effect 
that they “give most money for old gold 
and silver lace burnt or unburnt.” What is 
the meaning of this expression “ burt 
lace”? Does it refer to some process in 
gilding the thread used in making gold and 
silver laces? I don’t find the term occurring 

in any item mentioned in lacemen’s bills, 

AMBROSE HEAL, 

Beaconsfield. 


UGUSTE VAN BIENE.—Can any 
reader supply me with any bio- 
graphical notes concerning Auguste Van 
Biene, who appeared at theatres in the 
play called “The Broken Melody” and 
wrote the melody bearing that name? 


ARNOLD BRIERLEY. 


HUTTING A DOOR.—A French writer 

wrote a quatrain (I think it was) call- 
ing attention to the fact that one cannot 
“shut” a door; one shuts a “room,” but 
not a “door” (unless it is a folding one). 
Can any one help me to trace the author 
and the lines? 

E. L. 


HREE FRENCH APHORISMS.—In 
looking through my commonplace 
book recently, I noticed three aphorisms 
translated from the French. I evidently 
encountered these in English and I am now 
curious to know what was the original 
French. The aphorisms follow: 

“Beauty is the promise of happiness,” by 
de Stendhal. 

“The real is a vast outrage on the ideal,” 
by Renan. 

“ A poet is a gentleman who puts a ladder 
to a star and ascends it playing a fiddle,” by 
de Goncourt. 

Any assistance in tracing these will be very 
greatly appreciated. 

ALFRED E. HamILL. 
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Replies 





vs §CHOOL DAME”: SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY (cxcii. 467).—Mr. G. Wat- 
kins Grubb notes in the Cullompton Burial 
Register for 1684 an entry describing Mrs. 
Anne Venner as “schoolmistress.” But is 
he justified in referring to her as “ the School 
Dame under whose care many of the local 
children had received their first and perhaps 
only education”? This suggests that Mr. 
Grubb has in mind the “dame school” 
which surely was a rather later develop- 
ment? 

Women were employed as auxiliaries in 
the regular grammar schools even before the 
Civil Wars. Mistress Katherin Lunte was 
appointed to the Wigan Grammar School 
(boys only) about 1636 being paid wages of 
10s. a quarter “for teaching of children 
some of them to sowe and some of them 
to read.” She continues to figure in the 
school accounts until the first quarter of 
1653. Almost throughout this period the Rev. 
Hugh Barrow, M.A., was headmaster 
(having succeeded George Rudall in 1642) 
and James Molyneux was usher, 1629-1656. 
Katherin Lunte appears to have been 
succeeded by another woman though her 
name does not occur in the school accounts, 
since the Wigan Burial Register for 
5 November, 1658, contains the entry: 
“Mts Marye a scoole mistress which died 
att Mr. Barrows ”*—Barrow still being head- 
master. The young boys thus taught 
assuredly continued in the “ upper” school 
under the usher and master. 

I seem to recollect women were similarly 
employed elsewhere though “pupil 
teachers” were more usual. Since some 
important families at this period employed 
a “schoolmistress” (governess) nothing 
very precise can be inferred from the entry 
quoted without confirmation. 


Wigan. A.J.H. 


RANCIS WILFORD (exciii. 41).—The 
facts of his life, so far as they are known, 
will be found in Hodson’s ‘ Bengal Officers,” 
\V. 467-68, and in Phillimore’s ‘ History of 
Survey of India,’ i. 395-97. If the age given 
in his monumental inscription (Blunt's 
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‘Tombs in the United Provinces,’ p. 164) is 
correct, he was born circa 1750, not 1760. 
The former date seems more likely if he 
was a trained draughtsman before 1780. 
Though stated variously to have been of 
Swiss or Hanoverian origin, there seems no 
evidence of either. It is true that two 
battalions of Hanoverians, the 15th and 
16th, arrived in Southern India in 1782, but 
Wilford certainly did not come with them, 
as Henry Watson (D.N.B.) obtained a cadet- 
ship for him in the Bengal Engineers in 
1781, and Thomas Call stated in February, 
1786, that Wilford had been in his office 
for upwards of six years. As Call was 
Surveyor General, Wilford was probably 
one of his draughtsmen. Wilford’s four 
daughters, presumably by the Persian lady, 
all married officers of the Bengal Army. 


P. R. CADELL. 


OHN CONSTABLE: MATERNAL 

ANCESTRY (cxciii. 11).—I wrote a little 
while ago to the Clerk to the Vintners Com- 
pany. He kindly sent me a printed notice 
of Benjamin Kenton, but told me that he 
had searched the records of admissions, etc., 
which threw no light on the parentage of 
D. P. Watts. The entry in their books, he 
tells me, is simply as follows: 

“David Pike Watts was made free of the 
Vintners Company on 5 November, 1777, 
at the relation of Benjamin Kenton, his 
Master.” 

Watts would then have been about 
twenty-three years old. 


J. D. K. Lioyp. 


WILLIAM HERBERT, DEAN OF 

MANCHESTER (cxcii. 257, 370).— 
Herbert’s artistic talents are not mentioned 
in D.N.B., nor in a short biography (with 
portrait) in the 1932 edition of Curtis's 
Botanical Magazine Dedications, 1827-1927, 
published by Quaritch for the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The 1833 edition of Gilbert White’s 
Selborne contains illustrations of birds 
signed “ W. Herbert, del.” as well as lengthy 
notes on ornithology. His Amaryllidaceae 
is profusely illustrated by himself. I have 
many original drawings and paintings of his 
of sporting, natural history and botanical 
subjects. Several of the last I have 
presented to Kew. 
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Henry William Herbert (“ Frank 
Forester”), his son, was also a clever artist. 
His ‘ Fish and Fishing of the United States’ 
and his ‘ American Game’ contain many of 
his illustrations and attractive vignettes 
somewhat in the Bewick style. 

An American correspondent recently 
inquired if I had any portrait of Henry 
William Herbert. I replied that I had 
an oil painting of him said to be by George 
Ross, another small portrait of him in 
his study at the Cedars, Newark, and an 
attractive painting of his first wife, alleged 
to be either an original by Henry Inman, or 
a copy of an Inman portrait by George Ross. 


P. D. Munpy. 


HE DEVIL AND THE PEAK (cxciii. 

17).—Almost certainly Charles Lamb’s 
allusion is to the ridge of the High Peak 
which was formerly known as The Devil’s 
Arse, and was so named in old maps. Note 
also “De Mirabilibus Pecci: being the 
wonders of the Peak in Darby-shire, com- 
monly called The Devil’s Arse of Peak. In 
English and Latine. The Latine Written by 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmsbury. The 
English by a Person of Quality. London. 
Printed for William Crook ... 1678.” 


Wigan. A.J. H. 


[TRON CURTAIN (excii. 547; cxciii. 20).— 
According to Michael Kelly an epilogue 
to Macbeth, written by George Colman 
and spoken by Miss Farren at Drury Lane 
theatre on 21 March, 1794, explained “ the 
utility of an iron curtain and a reservoir 
of water in case of fire.” It is from this 
theatrical use of the term, I take it, that the 
present-day metaphorical use is derived. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


THE DOG-WHIPPER (cxcii. 406).—The 

account of this church official recalls to 
me some incidents in the history of the 
moorland parish of Simonburn in North- 
umberland, which in the eighteenth century 
was so very extensive that in the nineteenth 
century it was divided into five parishes of 
more normal size. The living was valuable 
and in 1771 the Rev. James Scott, D.D., was 
presented to it. He wrote letters signed 
Anti-Sejanus in the Public Advertiser of 
1765, from which, and from his over-bearing 
temper, he received the nickname of Sejanus. 
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His curate was John Wallis, the first county 
historian of Northumberland, who received 
from the rector £30 a year with a house and 
surplice fees, but he resigned it in 1775 
because Dr. Scott ordered him to whip the 
dogs out of the church, “ which he declined 
to do, saying that the rector should send his 
servant for that purpose.” 

Wallis had many friends among the local 
gentlemen, on account of his learning, piety 
and gentle temper; his friends procured 
another curacy for him, but it was little 
better paid than that of Simonburn. 

Dr. Scott carried on continual litigation 
with his parishioners over tithes; the bitter- 
ness against him caused by this was so great 
that “ apprehending his life was in danger, 
he removed to London.” 

Falstone was then a very remote hamlet 
in Simonburn parish, now a separate parish 
has been formed there. A _ Presbyterian 
church was built there in 1735. In the session 
records of 1819 is the entry: 

“the only suggestion brought forward and 
approved was that the Minister should request the 
congregation in future to sit during the blessing 


bes they might not be so incommoded by the 


ogs. 

The shepherd’s collies accompanied their 
masters to church, sheep-farming being the 
chief occupation of the men of this moorland 
district. No doubt the dogs behaved with 
the utmost decorum, as they would have 
done in the parish church if Dr. Scott would 
have let them alone, but when the congrega- 
tion rose to its feet for what the dogs learnt 
to recognize as the last time, their desire for 
release became too much for them. How- 
ever, the resolution of the session did not 
propose to whip the dogs out of the church, 
but to accommodate the service to the dogs. 


M. H. Dopps. 


“ PPESURRECTION PLANT”  (cxcii. 
524).—The species seen by the Royal 
Party was probably Selaginella imbricata, 
which is common in the Matoppos. Sela- 
ginella lepidophylla is found in Mexico and 
a few localities in the extreme south of the 
United States, but not California. There are 
something like 800 species of Selaginella, 
not 350. It is doubtful if the name “ Rose 
of Jericho” should be applied to Anastatica 
hierochumtica, which does not apparently 
occur there. It is called Kaf Maryam (Hand 
of Mary) or Kaf Fatima (Hand of Fatima) 
in Arabic. H. A. 
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The Library 





ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES. Part Ul, 
1752-1900. Volume III, Gabb-Justamond. 
Compiled by J. A. Venn. (Cambridge 
University Press. £7 10s.) 

[ is often said that the heads of Cambridge 

colleges are paid not to interfere in 
college but are expected to work for the 

University. Perhaps the President of 

Queens’ enjoys a special immunity; for 

here, hard on the heels of its predecessor, is 

a volume of 619 pages, each of two 

columns, each column of 80-90 lines of con- 

densed biography. A reviewer in another 
place is again moved to envious admiration. 

The volume comprises one-sixth of 64,000 

lives—more than twice the number in the 

‘Dictionary of National Biography, which 

also ends at 1900 but begins at the 

beginning. 

Manned as it overwhelmingly is from the 
ranks of Victorian respectability, the new 
Venn is necessarily weak in the tragi-comic 
elements that furnished such good reading 
in the volumes that ended with the reform 
of the calendar. But the record of diligent 
and distinguished prosperity is occasionally 
varied by touches of black and grey—a 
suicide, a term of imprisonment, “ found 
fatally gassed,” “disappears from Crockford 
1888,” and the like. But it cannot be said 
that the book pays for continuous reading, 
except when we stumble on some remark- 
able family. 

The volume includes the lives of one of 
the most famous of Cambridge dynasties, 
the romantic, and in part tragic, careers of 
the Hopkinsons. There were five brothers, 
all members of the Alpine Club. This (like 
the successive generations of Darwins, 
F.R.S.?) is “probably unique.” Three of 
the brothers were at Cambridge. John 
(Trinity 1867) was senior wrangler, and 
became a professor of electrical engineering. 
He was killed, with three of his children, 
while climbing in the Alps. Edward 
(Emmanuel 1877) was the first to apply 
“electricity to locomotion on a large scale 
in this country.” Albert (Emmanuel 1882) 
was no more than a distinguished physician. 
One of John’s sons, Bertram, survived to be 
admitted at Trinity 1891, and became Pro- 


fessor of Mechanics. He is known for his 
“pressure bar” and his anti-torpedo 
“blisters,” and was killed in a flying acci- 
dent in 1918. 

The accident of dates just admits the 
termini of the great biochemist, Frederick 
Girland Hopkins, who was admitted at 
Emmanuel in 1900 and died full of years 
and honour in 1947. We are not told that 
he was born in 1861, the earliest date being 
his L.R.C.P. 1894; the dates might mislead 
the unwary, apt to assume that admission is 
approximately “aet. 19.” It is more sur- 
prising that he is given no parentage, for the 
facts were in Who’s Who. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 
Lettice Cooper. (Home and Van Thal. 
6s. net.) 

ISS COOPER has an easy way of 
narrative, and writing with more 
candour than the official biography, sees 
clearly into the strongly marked character 
and makes good selections from the 
numerous confessions available for an esti- 
mate. She has taken from Henry James the 

right clue. Stevenson always remained a 

boy, with passionate, if transient, enthu- 

siasms, false starts, wild ideas and a bravery 
of gesture that he found in great men of 
action. It is pleasant to see him proposing 
to be a Professor of History after his idle 
time at college. Always courageous, he was 
never defeated by his shocking health, never 
bored. But he delayed the success that was 
his due by his anxiety to be a stylist. 

Readers had to think over the ‘ Sedulous 

Ape’ and ‘ God’s Praetorian’ to understand 

them. There was none of this in his 

favourite Hazlitt. Style about then was very 
much the thing. Edmond de Goncourt 
sniffed at “ everybody’s epithet ” and Henley 
had young men full of verbal bravado. 
“Voluble Viraginian” is one instance we 
recall. Meredith, the acknowledged leader 
of the best writing, was great but could be 
obscure. R.L.S., so named in his Cornhill 
articles, soon made that abbreviation 
familiar. He had a personal charm which 
could carry off anything, but with all his 
gaiety, he was, like many Scots, a moralist. 

“Lay Morals’ might be the title to his col- 

lected works. ‘Jekyll and Hyde’ was, as 

Henry James wrote, a “ masterpiece of ex- 

cision,” an example of his versatility in 

many kinds of writing. ‘Treasure Island’ 
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won wide praise, but Stevenson realised 
later that much of its effective detail was 
cribbed. 

Quite rightly, the first chapter dwells on 
his Editor, his steady and steadying friend, 
Sidney Colvin, a man of sound accomplish- 
ment in art and letters and more humorous 
than a casual encounter might suggest. 
Colvin did not marry Mrs. Sitwell “soon,” 
but long afterwards. The marriage of 
R.L.S. was a real success and Henley’s 
feelings about it are not strange to those 
who knew him. He had little success in his 
own life and was not fortunate in his 
temperament. The doubts of R.L.S. about 
depicting women are familiar but the list 
of books including none should not mention 
‘The Wrecker.’ Pinkerton married a young 
woman who caused Dodd some discomfort. 
** Stevenson’s ego feared his id” is too much 
without a word of explanation. For those 
who wish to understand R.L.S. the memoir 
of Fleeming Jenkin is an important revela- 
tion. 


THE ADESTE FIDELES: A STUDY IN 
ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By Dom John Stéphan, O.S.B. (“ Publi- 
cations,” Buckfast Abbey, South Devon. 
2s. 8d. post free.) 

YEARS ago a correspondent wrote to 

N. & Q. to ask what the connection 
was between the Venite apotemus of a story 
in Rabelais and the refrain of the Adeste 
fideles. He did not know that Rabelais was 
punning upon an invitatory response com- 
mon enough in the Breviary, but could not 
possibly have known a great Christmas 
hymn which was not written till a century 
later. 

Who did write it, and where, and when? 
France, Spain and Portugal have claimed it; 
Vincent Novello ascribed it to the Win- 
chester organist, John Reading, the com- 
poser of Dulce Domum. But of the six MS. 
copies five are signed by John Francis 
Wade, a music teacher and copyist at 
Douay; the sixth has lost its title page but 
evidently came from Douay and would 
seem to be the original version as composed 
by Wade. 

It would be unfair to the learned author 
to attempt even a summary of the process 
by which he reaches this conclusion; it 
would be as unfair to the prospective reader, 
for whom it would spoil what is very like a 
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good detective story. Lord Peter Wimsey, 
himself no mean paleographer, would have 
followed with delight a quest whose opening 
clues are a sentimental song from an old 
French comic opera and a prayer for the 
good estate of King James III. 

As originally composed the hymn had 
four verses and the refrain was Venite 
adorate; almost automatically those accus. 
tomed to the Breviary changed the latter to 
their familiar Venite adoremus. Three 
verses were added by the Abbé E. J. F 
Borderies, who later became Bishop of 
Versailles and died in 1832. We do not 
know who composed the eighth verse (that 
starred in the English Hymnal, and usually 
associated with the Epiphany), but if Dom 
Stéphan is not able to tell us in his second 
edition we shall be as surprised as dis- 
appointed. 


MODERN READING 16. 
Reginald Moore. 
Limited. 6s. net.) 

(THE original creative work (ten short 

stories, ten poems, and a fragment from 

a forthcoming novel) in this volume is over- 

shadowed by one of the three essays, Pamela 

Hansford Johnson’s study of Joyce Cary. 

Mr. Cary is as popular as a good serious 

novelist can hope to be in his own lifetime, 

but his importance in contemporary litera- 
ture has not yet received adequate critical 
recognition from a generation which per 
ceives “ genius” most readily when a large 
axe is noisily whetted on the grindstone of 
a small raw talent, Mrs. Johnson points out 
that Joyce Cary’s first novel, written when 
he was forty-two, was “entirely mature,” 
and it is the maturity—emotional, psycho 
logical, and aesthetic—as well as the origi- 
nality of his fiction that makes him so rare 

a figure among writers to-day. Concerning 

The Horse’s Mouth, Mrs. Johnson writes, 

“Tt is a comic masterpiece; more than that, 

it is the most piercing study of the artist's 

mind in the whole of English literature.” 

That is praise justly bestowed and there can 

be little doubt that time will confirm it, 

though not perhaps the judgment that it is 


“beyond any doubt Joyce Cary’s finest 
book.” 


Edited by 
(Phoenix House 
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